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Tun liberty of every Britiſh ſubject, be- 
fides the other bulwarks which the conſti- 
tution has raiſed for its defence, is amply 
ſecured by the ſtatute of the 25th year of the 
reign of Edward III. commonly called the 
ſtatute of Treaſon; and by the bill of rights, 
enacted under compact with our anceſtors, 
at the period of the glorious revolution of 
1688. By the firſt of theſe his perſon 1s 
protected from any unjuſt or tyrannical 
aggreſſion on the part of the crown, under 
pretence of treaſonable offence, committed 
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againſt the royal authority; and by the ſe- 
cond, he is inveſted with full and plenary 
powers for maintaining the integrity of the 
conſtitution, and defending it from every 
hoſtile attack which might be directed 


againſt it from the crown. 


In purſuing the courſe of our Engliſh 
| hiſtory from the Conqueſt, down to the times 
of Cromwell, we perceive that our anceſtors 
were unremittingly employed in defending 
their liberties againſt the power of the crown, 
as being the only power then in the realm 
by which they could be endangered; and in 
controlling, paring down, and reducing the 
kingly prerogative, ſo as to bring it into 
equilibrium with the power and privileges 
of the people. And in order to fecure the 
progreſs of their ſucceſſes, they obtained, at 
different intervals, the great Charter of Li- 
berties, the confirmation of that charter, the 
ſtatute of Treaſon, and a multitude of 
other corroborating ſtatutes &, by which 
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the advantages they had cained, were ren- 
dered PEP to their poſterity. | 


In this 'noble work they were long en- 
gaged ; but after the death of Charles I. 
and the beginning of the commonwealth, the 
crown being then not only controlled but al- 
together extinguiſhed, the people of England 
diſcovered a new and powerful enemy of 
their liberties, of which before they had no 
ſuſpicion, ſpringing up in the very heart of 
the nation, and diſcovering itſelf in the 
many greedy and atrocious tyrants which the 
fall of the crown and the preponderating 
power of the multitude had thrown up to 
the helm of the ſtate, The experience of a 
very few years was ſufficient to convince the 
nation, that if an omnipotent crown was an 
evil ſubverſive of their liberties, an omnipo- 
tent populace was not only ſubverſive of their 
liberties, but was at the ſame time deſtruc- 
tive of all their property, of all their means, 


of acquiring wealth or competency, and of 


wha poſſibility of enjoying peaceable and 
„„ orderly 
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orderly ſocicty. They diſcovered that, after 
all, the change they had been ſeduced to con- 
ſent to, was after all only a change of gover- 
nors, equal at leaſt in criminality, but far ſu- 
perior in numbers. That the property of the 
rich had only paſſed from the hands of A, to 
thoſe of B. from the rightful owners to ra- 
pacious and uſurping plunderers; that the 
bulk of the people was in no degree advan- 
taged by this iniquitous ſeizure; and the 
vulgar inſolence with which theſe new pro- 
prietors lorded it over the body of the na- 
tion, completely verified the truth of that 
coarſe, but ſenſible proverb; ** ſet a beggar 
on horſeback, and he will ride to the Devil.” 


But when this mionftrous ſyſtem gave 
way ; when the people grew at length im- 
patient of miſery, confuſion, and impoſture ; 
when they made a vigorous and ſucceſsful 
effort to reſtore laws and religion, and 
brought back the monarchy ; they found, 
that they had now two powers to guard 
- 464 inſtead of one; to raiſe bounds and 

fences 
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fences on every ſide, and to reſtrain, not 
only the power of the crown, which had 
been the object of their antient jealouſy ; but 
alſo the power of turbulent and feditious ſpi- 
rits, which had been the abhorred cauſes of 
their late calamities, and were now become 
the objects of their future ſuſpicions, Still, 
however, they directed their vigilance prin- 
cipally againſt the crown, and in doing this 


they reſerved to themſelves the privileges, 


aſcertained in the petition of rights, after- 
' wards confirmed by the bill of rights; and 
among theſe the privileges of petitioning the 
crown, or either houſe of parliament for re- 
dreſs, ſhould they at any time have reaſon 
to apprehend, that the conſtitution itſelf, 
or the liberties ſecured under the conſtitu- 
tion, were in danger of being infringed. + 


From this ſhort retroſpect; it is eaſy to 
collect what is the true nature and intent of 
the ſtatute of treaſon, and of the bill of 
rights. | 
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By the firſt it was determined, that actual 
hoſtilities againſt the king, or conſpiracy 
againſt his life ſhould alone be deemed high 
treaſon. That is to ſay, that in thoſe arbi- 


trary times, in which the authority of the 


crown was ſo great, no ſentiments of hoſ- 
tility, unleſs followed up by ſome overt act 
declarative of that hoſtility, ſhould be con- 
ſtrued by the judges to be high treaſon. For 


the people were at that time fo reſtricted 


and confined in their means, that they had 


no medium between cheriſhing diſloyalty in 


ſecret, and ſhewing themſelves in battle ar- 


ray againſt the crown; and if they took one 


ſtep in the public demonſtration of their diſ- 
affection; it was in open and avowed” war, 


ſo that the ſtatute of Edward III, which con- 
ſidered treaſonable offence againſt the perſon 
of the king, under this twofold diviſion, ac- 


cording to the experience of the times, en- 


acted, that the latter only ſhould be deemed 


: high treaſon. 
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The vigilance and power of the govern- 
ment, and the degree of reſtraint under which 
the people lived, rendered every other mode 
of teſtifying diſloyalty impracticable; and 
the legiſlature, not being gifted with a ſpirit 
of prophecy capable of anticipating every fu- 
ture variety of treaſon which time ſhould 
bring forth, provided a remedy only for the 

ſpecific evil which their experience had 
ſhewn them, did exiſt, Had they been able 
to foreſee, that at a future period of the con- 
ſtitution, the growing liberty of the people 
would give riſe in its abuſe, to a third mode 
of treaſonable offence, equally criminal and 


fatal in its effects with that which they en- 


acted to be high treaſon, but exempted from 
the penalties of high treaſon by the proviſions 
of that very ſtatute; could they have fore- 
ſeen that the lenity of that ſtatute would 
have been ſo groſsly abuſed, and its princi- 
ple ſo audaciouſly evaded ; what Engliſhman 
will lay his hand upon his heart and nat ac- 
knowledge, that they would have provided 
againſt ſuch abuſe and ſuch evaſion, and that 

other 
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other reſtrictions and proviſions than thoſe 
we now read there, would have been inchud= 
ed an the ftatute of treaſon? | 


"Had 4 1 able to . this at a 
diſtant period of the monarchy ſuch depra- 
vation of principle, ſuch utter deſertion of 
truth and honour, of law and religion, would 
inſinuate itſelf into any part of the nation; as 
to render it a deſirable object of political ſkill 

to deviſe how it would be poffible to ſtrike 
at the principle and eſſence of the ſtatute, 
without being ſubject to its pains and pe- 
nalties; that when they would not dare to op- 
poſe the king by force of arms, they would 
aſſail him with ſticks and with ſtones; that 
they who would not dare to kill, would at leaſt 
endeavour to maim ; that becauſe they would 
not dare to arreſt the king's perſon, they 
would at leaſt overwhelm it with inſults, 
and obſtruct the freedom of his progreſs ; 
that when they were debarred the power of 
immediately ſtripping the ſovereign of his 
conftitutional ri . and dignities, they would 
proceed 
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proceed towards that object in a circuitous 
courſe, ſhower indeed in its operation, but 
equally fure in its iſſue, by endeavouring to 
withdraw the ſubject from his allegiance; and 
that this atrocious and cowardlyſyftem would 
not only be directly promoted by a band of 
deſperate and obſcure men, but would more- 
over contrive to gather ſurreptitious ſtrength 
from the equivocal conduct of men eonſpi- 
cuous to the eyes of the nation, ſome of them 

men of great and valuable endowments, and 
to whom many had confided their deareſt 
rights and liberties. Could that venerable 
legiſlature have foreſeen theſe diſgraceful con- 
ſequences reſulting from the imperfection of 
their ſtatute, who can cheriſh a moment's 
doubt, that the ſame ſpirit which directed 
them to enact it, would have directed them 
alſo, of neceſſity, to extend its operation to 
all thoſe caſes which our late unhappy expe- 
rience has brought us to the knowledge of ? 


If ſuch a doubt can remain in any of our 
minds, if we need any other proof than that 
which 


6 
which reaſon and conſiſtency ſupply us with, 
we have it in the very words of the ſtatute; 
by which it appears, that ſome anxiety, ſome 
foreboding of future abuſes diſturbed the 
minds of that parliament, when they added 
the following clauſe as a caution to their poſ- 


terity. 


| 7 And becauſe other like caſes of treaſon 
* may happen in time to come, which can- 
„not be thought of, nor declared at pre- 


« ſent, it is accorded, that if in any other 


«« caſe ſuppoſed to be treaſon, which is not 
% above ſpecified, doth happen before any 
judge, the judge ſhall 7ar7y, without going 
* to judgment of the treaſon, till the cauſe 


** be ſhewed and declared before the king and 


« þrs parliament, whether it ought to be judge 
ted treaſon, or other felony.” 


Such is the proviſion of this ſtatute , which 
they who lately eſcaped from its inefficiency 
ſo gratefully and ſo feelingly commemorate ; 


as. * man who has eſcaped from his priſon, 
will 
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will commemorate the weakneſs of its bars. 
But let us at the ſame time ſee well and ob- 
ſerve, that they owe their eſcape, not to any 
tenderneſs which the ſtatute manifeſts for 
the principles and conduct they had adopt- 
ed, hut to the progreſſive freedom of the con- 
ſtitution, which in its preſent maturity re- 
fuſes to avail itſelf of the power reſerved by 
this clauſe. 


A great and excellent judge, Sir Matthew 
Hale, who is high in his encomiums on the 
great wiſdom and care of parliament, in thus 
keeping judges within the proper bounds 
and limits of this act, by not ſuffering them 
„ to run out (upon their own opinions) 
into conſtructive treaſons, though in caſes 
« that ſeem to them to have a like purity of 
« reaſon ; but reſervi ng them to the decifion 
of parliament ; obſerves, that as thedecifion 
of theſe caſes is reſerved to the king and 
«+ parliament, the mot regular way to do it 
« is, by a NEW DECLARATIVE Ac r.. 
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Accordingly, to ſupply the deficiency, in 
the moſt regular way,” and to amend that 
ſtatute, in the inſtances in which it avows 
itſelf to be imperfect, parliament has pre. 
pared a bill, entitled, A Bill for the better 
protection of his Majeſty's Perſon, &c.“ Did 
it extend its operation, a jot beyond what it 
openly declares, beyond giving to the perſon 


and government of the chief magiſtrate of the 


kingdom, that protect ion which had eſcaped 
the provident concern of the parliament of 
Edward III.; did it, in ſhort, deal in any 
degree unfairly with the public, and create 
or reſerve any ſecret power beyond what it 
openly profeſſes, the nation doubtleſs, would 
do wiſely and laudably to obſerve it with 
ſuſpicion, and to exclaim againſt its enact- 
ment. But its whole force and energy be- 
gins and ends in this ſimple object, the pro- a 
tection of the king's perſon from the repeti- | - 
tion of the outrages, recently committed 
againſt it, to the ſincere affliction and indig- ef 
nation of the great majority of the kingdom. || © 
Nor is it eaſy to imagine how any one can 
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conceive a ſerious averſion againſt it, who is 


not equally. averſe to the ſtatute of treaſon 


_ itſelf ; or conſider himſelf realy aggrieved: by 


its enactment, unleſs he is intereſted to re- 
ſtrain the liberty of inſulting the perſon of 
the king, without incurring the pains and 
penalties attached to the overt act of high 
treaſon. Such is, in plain and unartful re- 
preſentation, the bill now in parliament for 


the better protection of the king“. 


It ĩs neceſſary to take notice of an afſertion that has been male, 
namely, that the late outrages offered to the king, proceeded 
from an inconſiderable number of men; and that therefore the 
preſent bill, by founding its expediency upon thoſe outrages, 
does in effect libel the whole body of inhabitants of the metro- 


polis in the eyes of the diſtant counties, as if in order to re- 


ſtrain a few, it were neceſſary to lay r2fraint upon the whole 
maſs, The puerility of the remark is only exceeded by the ſo- 
lemnity of the ſubject. As well may it be ſaid, that laws againſt 
theft and murder are libels upon the maſs of fociety, becauſe 
the majority are neither thieves nor murderers ; and yet it has 
been found, that a very few ſuch offenders are able to injure 


| ſociety very materially, and to render laws neceſſary for the pro- 


tection of life and property. The honeſt part of ſociety do not 
eſteem their liberty abridged by the laws againſt ſtealing; neither 
do the inhabitants of the metropolis feel themſelves abridged of 
any privilege by a law to prevent aſſaults upon the perſon of the 
chief magiſtrate, They only can truly be ſaid to have loſt a 
liberty, who would have exereiſed that liberty. p 
n 


r 
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In reſpect of the bill of rights, that other 
pledge of our liberties and their ſure bulwark 
againſt the crown; under this bill, the peo- 
ple of England are inveſted with the invalu- 
able power of preſerving the conſtitution 
entire from any change which 'the crown 
might be concerned to produce in it. If we 
take the true character of the bill of rights 
from its manifeſt purpoſe and the intention 
of thoſe who procured it, it is, a proviſion 
made on privilege, reſerved by our anceſ- 
tors for -their deſcendants, in order to en- 
able them to preſerve in its full force and 
integrity, and to render permanent to the 
lateſt poſterity, that noble and glorious fa- 
bric the conſtitution of England; for the 
eſtabliſhment of which ſo much blood has 
been ſhed, ſo much treaſure expended, ſo 
much experience conſulted, ſo much virtue 
diſplayed, and fo great talents exerted. 


To preſerve inviolate a conſtitution that 
had contrived ſo wonderfully to reconcile 
the perfect liberty of every citizen with the 
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moſt complete execution of the laws; to 
open the channels of commerce andthe means 
of acquiring property to every deſcription of 
men, and to protect that property againſt 
every unjuſt attack; this was the purpoſe of 
thoſe great men to whom we owe the bill 
of rights. Its fundamental principle is, to 
_ Preſerve the identity, and to ſecure the per- 
manency, of the conſtitution ; and that alone 
1s truly an attack upon the bill of Rights, 
which goes, from whatever quarter, to affect 
the identity, or the permanency of the con- 
ſtitution. When our anceſtors at the revo- 
lution reviewed the evils which the nation 
had ſuſtained during a courſe of ſo many 
years; when they enquired into the cauſes of 
theſe calamities, and found that they con- 
E ſiſted in the irregular and alternate prepon- 


derance of the crown over the people, and 
of the people over the crown; they uſed 
their experience in eſtabliſhing ſuch a coun- 


t terpoiſe of the different powers, that the 
e miſchievous operation of either ſhould be 
e controlled, and that the mutual intereſts of 


G 
law and liberty ſhould be thenceforth defined 
and ſecured. But this they did by different 
principles; with reſpe& to the crown, they 
refuſed to ſtand at all on confidence, but 
depended entirely upon the ſtrength of the 
limits with which theyciccumſcribed the pre- 
rogative; but with reſpect to the people, 
they contented themſelves with ſome gene- 
ral outlines of defence, and made their chief 
reliance upon the ſenſe of intereſt which 
they conceived the nation would ever retain, 
in preſerving the identity and permanency 
of a ſocial ſyſtem, conſtituted for the hap- 

pinefs of mankind. And when they had 
done this, they conſidered it, as well they 
might, an invaluable bequeſt to their poſ- 
tcrity ; and they obtained the bill of rights, 
in order that if the crown, which they thought 
could be the only party intereſted in im- 
pairing the conſtitution, ſhould in any de- 
gree attempt to infringe it, the people might 
have it in their power to make repreſentation 
and complaint of ſuch attack, or of any other 
+ hy and to take meaſures, for the aſ- 
| ſertion 
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ſertion of their = without incurring the 
imputation oftreaſons- 7 


But, as the legiſlature of Edward III. were 


not able to anticipate that abuſe and evaſion 
of their ſtatute which we have lived to ſee, 
ſo neither did our anceſtors at the revolution 
conceive the notion, that the glorious con- 
ſtitution they had eſtabliſhed, would ever fall 
into diſrepute amongſt Engliſhmen, much 
leſs that the attack which they had appre- 
hended to come from the crown, and againſt 
which they had provided, would be firſt 
threatened from among the body of the 
people, who were flouriſhing under its pro- 
tection. Had they foreſeen a period of ſuch 
fatal infatuation ; had they ſuſpected that 
the work they had worked for their poſ- 
terity, the monument of their virtue and 
their wiſdom, and for the eternity of which 
they had procured the bill of rights, would 
have been endangered under plea of the very 
liberties and privileges provided for its de- 
fence, where is the Engliſhman that will 
> lay 
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lay his hand upon his heart and not ac- 


knowledge, that they would have endeavour- 
ed to provide in the bill of rights againſt 
every ſuch abuſe, and to ſecure the perma- 
nency of the conſtitution no leſs from the 
attack of wicked and ambitious traitors, than 
from theuſurpations of unjuſt and tyrannical 
princes. Doubtleſs, the ſame eſteem for the 
conſtitution which directed them to ſeek its 
ſtability in the bill of rights, would, in all 
conſiſtency, have directed them to provide 
means for correcting every poſſible abuſe by 
which that ſtability might be eventually en- 
dangered. 

: To concur with this fundamental prin- 
ciple of the bill of rights, to co-operate with 


its illuftrious authors, and to render perma- 


nent the Britiſh Conſtitution, is the whole 
and ſole object, and effect of the bill, enti- 


tled, A Bill for preventing Seditious AL 
OTTER c.. | 
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If we take pains to conſider it, with a 
little exertion of common ſenſe, which is a 
far more ſure guide to truth than all the 
brilliant declamation that has been employed 
againſt it; it will be evident, that the ope- 
ration, and the whole operation of it, is con- 
fined to the correction of the evils which 
might, in theſe inflammable times, ariſe 
from an abuſe of the liberties ſecured by the 


bill of rights; to reſtrain every attack upon 
the conſtitution on the fide which was left 
in a great meaſure defenceleſs by that bill, 
namely, on the fide of popular turbulence 
and ſedition; and to prevent that perver- 
ſion of the mind of the riſing generation 
which “ calls evil good, and good evil,” 
teaching them to prefer an uncurbed licen- 
tiouſneſs to a well ordered liberty ; to eſteem 
the neceſſary controll of law, a. tyrannical 
invaſion of individual freedom ; to ſuſpe& 
evil to exiſt ſecretly in every part of the 
government where they cannot diſcover -it 
to exiſt at all; and thus to conceive jealouſy - 
and mortal hatred for the conſtitution itſelf, 
asf merely 
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merely from the dignity and ſplendour which 
it derives from its own inherent excellence. 


Such is the true nature and effect of theſe 
bills ; which, if we recapitulate, it will ap- 
pear That whereas the Statute of Treaſon 
had for its object to protect the Iiſe of the 
king from murder, and to maintain the royal 
authority ; theſe bills, in addition to this, 
protect his peſon alſo from aſſault and maim- 
ing: and ſecure the allegiance of the ſubject, 
without which the royal authority is a void 
and ſenſeleſs term. And that whereas the 
Bill of Rights had for its object to protect 
and preſerve inviolate the conſtitution of 
England, as finally ſettled at the Revolution, 
and to reſerve to the people the means of 
maintaining their common intereſt in that 
conſtitution, by the liberty of petitioning the 
Crown or the two Houſes of Parliament 
whenever they found that common intercſt 
affected; the preſent bills, while they give 
additional ſtrength to that conſtitution, and 
confirm to the — their antient right of 


-* 


. petitioning, 


FW} 


petitioning, according to the terms of the 
Statute of Charles II., which has ever ſince 


regulated that right, and fixed the numbers 


that may legally either fign, or preſent, ſuch 
petitions ; are at the ſame time calculated to 
deprive traitors and adventurers in politics of 
the dangerous power of undermining and 
ſubverting the conſtitution, under pretence 
of exerciſing the privileges eſtabliſhed for 


its defence. 


That the Britiſh Conſtitution has its ene- 
mies in the heart of Britain, ſome open 
and avowed, others more guarded and con- 
cealed, is a truth of ſo great notoriety that 
no one can reſiſt it, ſince it is illuſtrated by 
the melancholy experience of the laſt few 
years, and by that of the preſent day. The 
tranquillity and comfort of the nation has 
been a long while ſuſpended amidſt the jea- 
louſy and alarm which they have excited. 
Impatient at length of the anxiety, they have 
called upon the powers of government to re- 
lieve the public mind, to exert the due au- 
thority of law, to repreſs their audacious 


adverſary. 


(2) 
adverſary. The legiſlature, on their part, 
have faithfully correſponded with this juſt 
demand, and have prepared a remedy for the 


exiſting evil, ſcrupulouſly framed upon the 
mode] of the RE ſtatutes. 


It is the peculiar excellency of our happy 
conſtitution, that it contains within itſelf a 
principle of health and vigour, by which it 
is enabled to combat and throw 'out of its 
ſyſtem every principle of diſorder or decay, 
that from time to time may be introduced 
within it; thus regaining at every criſis its 
original integrity, and thereby adding freſh 
ſecurity to our liberties, -*© At ſome times, 
« ſaysthe excellent Blackſtone, we have ſeen 
« theſe liberties depreſſed by overbearing 
and tyrannical princes; at others, ſo lux- 
«© uriant as even to tend to anarchy, a worſe 
i ſtate than tyranny itſelf, as any govern- 
&« ment is better than none at all. But the 
ec vigour of our free conſtitution has always 
delivered the nation from theſe embarraſſ- 


«© ments; en as ſoon as the convulſions 
6 conſequent 


. 


«« conſequent on the ſtruggle have been over, 
*« the ballance of our rights and liberties has 
«« ſettled to its proper level; and their fun- 
*« damental articles have been from time to 
time aſſerted in parliament, as often as 
„ they were thought to be in danger.” 


Such are its internal energies. As to its ex- 
ternal operation, in which, as individuals, we 
are principally concerned: it ſecures to thoſe 
who live ſubject to it every bleſſing that hu- 
man government is able to impart, and in a 
degree of perfection unknown to any other 
country under heaven. The chief of theſe 
are, doubtleſs, ſecurity of life, of liberty, and 


of property. 


How far the LIFE of every Engliſhman 


is ſecure, you had a memorable inſtance in 
the laſt year, when you beheld, with a mixed 
enthuſiaſm of indignation and gratitude, that 
the life of the moſt dangerous of ſubjects 
was more jealouſly guarded by the laws, than 


that of the ſovereign himſelf. 
The 


( a4 ) 

The perſonal LIBERTY of Engliſhmen 
is abſolutely inviolable, nor can all thepowers 
in the kingdom in the leaſt reſtrain it, until 
it has become forfeited to the nation by a 
wilful breach of the peace, in defiance of 
well known laws. And when, in dangerous 
times, it has been abſolutely expedient for 
the general ſafety of the ſtate, to abridge the 
liberty of miſchievous and evil diſpoſed per- 
ſons, it is “ the parliament only, on le- 
„ giſlative power, that can authoriſe the 
«« crown, by ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus 
act for a ſhort and limited time, to impri- 
ſon ſuſpected perſons without giving any 

reaſon for ſo doing.“ 


* 


The PROPERTY of Engliſhmen is ſo 
6 ſacredly regarded by the law,” ſays Black- 
None, that it will not authoriſe the leaſt 
violation of it; no, not for the general 
15 good of the whole cortimuntity, 1 


* Blackſtone, vol i. p, 136. 
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Such are the general features of out con- 


ſtitution. Of a conſtitution,” ſays the 


ſame great writer, © ſo wiſely contrived, ſo 
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ſtrongly raiſed, and ſo highly finiſhed, 
that it is hard to ſpeak of it with that 


praiſe, which is juſtly and ſeverely its 


due : the thorough and attentive contem- 
plation of it will furniſh its beſt panegy- 
ric*,” «© A-conſtitution, ſays an able re- 


publican writerf, the more likely to pro- 


cure in general the happineſs of the peo- 
ple, in that it has taken mankind as they 


are; and has not endeavoured to prevent 


every thing, but to regulate every thing. 
Let us not aſcribe to the confined views of 
man, to his imperfect ſagacity, the diſco- 
very of this important ſecret. The world 
might have grown old, generations might 
have ſucceeded generations, ſtill ſeeking 
it in vain, It has been by a fortunate 


* Vol. iv. p. ult. 


+ De Lolme, on the Conſtitution of England, p. $37" 
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conjunction of circumſtances. I ſhall add, 
by the aſſiſtance of a favourable ſituation, 
that liberty has at laſt been able to erect 
herſelf a temple. Driven to the extre- 


mity of the weſtern world, baniſhed even 


out of the continent, ſhe has taken refuge 
in the ocean. There it is, that, freed from 
the danger of external diſturbance, and 


aſſiſted by a happy pre-arrangement of 


things, ſhe has been able fully to diſplay 
the form that ſuited her; and ſhe has 
{ound fix centuries to have been neceſſary 


to the completion of her work.” And 


ſhall the political maniacs of the | preſent 


time, who, as a late moſt eſtimable prelate has 
obſerved, © imagine that all the difficulties of 


«6 


paſt ages are come down to be ſolved by this 
generation®,” be allowed to commit ſacri- 


lege upon that work? God forbid it ! rather let 
us proclaim, with the illuſtrious author of the 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, that 


Horne, late biſhop of Norwich, Charge, p. 33-, . 
The 


l 
The protection of the Liberty of Britain 
«« 1s a duty which Engliſhmen owe to them- 
„ ſelves, who enjoy it; to their anceſtors. 
«« who tranſmitted it down; and to their 
„ poſterity, who will claim at their hands 
this, the beſt birth-right, and nobleſt inhe- 
„ ritance, of mankind*.” And let us ever 
lay it to heart, and imprint it deeply on the 
hearts of our children, that Britiſh: Liberty, 
and the Britiſh Conſtitution, are but ONE 
and THE SAME. That, if we will allow 
no invaſion of that Liberty, we muſt reſiſt 
every innovation of that Conſtitution : that, 
in all times, the danger of innovation is not 
leſs to be dreaded from a turbulent and law- 
leſs multitude, than from lawleſs and tyran- 
nical princes ; but that, at the preſent day, 
the refinement and induſtry of ſedition has 
been ſuch, as to have outſtripped the utmoſt 
providence of the Jaw ; and that they who, 
under theſe circumſtances, endeavour to rivet 
3 nn upon the crown, that 


c 


Vol. iv. p. ult, 


they 
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they may not be free to obſerve the machina- 
tions contriving on the part of ſedition, are 
not, whatever name they may aſſume, the 
trueſt friends of the people. 
If now, from the view of ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion as we have here ſurveyed, you carry your 
minds to the ſad experiment which France 
_ exhibits to the world; without law, order, 
or religion; without any ſocial ſecurity or 
pleaſure ; where, not only all public com- 
merce is annihilated, but every private trade 
and craft is become abſolutely uſeleſs to thoſe 
who have acquired it; where a groaning and 
a ſtarving people are ſo entirely enthralled, 
that they have not the means of mak- 
ing any effort for their own relief: if 
you make a ' compariſon between your 
fortunate condition and that of your miſer- 
able neighbours ; what will you think of the 
miſcreants who dare to inſult your reaſon, by 
* you, that you have NO CONSTI- 
TUTION ! 


„„ 

TUTION !* and who hold out the deſperate 
and infernal politics of France as a ſyſtem 
worthy to take the place of the free and proſ- 
perous conſtitution of this moſt favoured 
land ; a land of Liberties, which like the 
Garden of Eden contains but one forbidden 

fruit, namely, the liberty of injuring ſociety 
and of overturning the Government, What 
will you think of Engliſhmen who exclaim, 
that they have NO LIBERTY ! and what 
is the liberty they are without? Why, truly, 
that when they have the liberty of filling the 
nation with combuſtibles, and the liberty of 
holding a lighted match in their hand, they 
are refuſed the liberty of applying the match 
to the combuſtibles, and thus of involving 
the country in general conflagration and ruin. 


What will you think of men, wh dream 
themſelves wiſer than all the accumulated 
wiſdom. of paſt ages; whoſe darling object 


- #, Pain's © Rights of Man,” and its induſtrious promulgators, 
the Correſponding Societies; whether at Copenhagen Houſe, 
Chalk-Farm, or elſewhere.— 


is 


EF 
is to reduce every human ſociety to its firſt 
elements, and thence to compound and con- 
ſtitute it anew after the viſions of their own 
delirium, and in derifion of all ſocial experi- 
ence? As if it were poſſible to eſtabliſh it 
on happier foundations, or to defend it by 
ſtronger bulwarks, than thoſe on which it 
has ſtood, and by which it has been guarded 
ſince the origin of mankind, namely, juſtice 
and celigion ; or, as if the experience of this 
century, this enlightened century as it is call- 
ed, at all favoured the opinion, that the 
wiſdom of man is ſo much invigorated, and 
his paſſions ſo much enfeebled, as to render 
the reſtraints of civil herd ien and reli- 
gion no longer neceſſary. 

It would be adding to the inſults they offer 
to your underſtanding, to preſume to point 
out to you. the atrocity of ſuch a conduct, or 


the ſhameleſs falſhood of ſuch a calumny ; 


your heads and your hearts will anxiouſly unite 
to detect and reprobate the folly and wicked- 
neſs of ſuch men, It is ſufficient to WARN 


NP 


cc 
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you of their deep and deſperate deſigns; that 
you may continue ever awake, watchful, and 
guarded againſt them ; that you may form, 
from one end of-the kingdom to the other, a 
connected and determined body of protectors 
of the conſtitution thus infamouſlly traduced ; 
and having done all that honeſt and inflexi- 
ble freemen can do for the ſupport of right 
and order in your individual capacities, that 


you may aſſert and maintain the indepen- 


dence and juſt authority of parliament ; and 
then, looking up to the Almighty Director 
of human affairs, to whoſe manifeſt pro- 


vidence this country owes its long proſpe- 


rity, that you may unite in the ſpirit of 


piety which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed 
your forefathers; and beſeech Him * 80 


to direct and proſper all the counſels of 


the Legiſlature to the advancement of His 
on glory, the good of His church, the 


„ ſafety, honour, and welfare of our ſove- 


*« reign and theſe kingdoms, that all things 


may be ſo ordered and ſettled by their en- 
„ « deavours 
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«« deavours on the beſt and ſureſt foundations, 
« that PEACE and HAPPINESS, TRUTH 
« and JUSTICE, RELIGION and PIETY, 
% may be eſtabliſhed among US, for ALL 
« GENERATIONS.” 


FINIS. 


